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Views on 


( Wen in critical defense areas of this 
country are facing serious problems 
of absorbing large numbers of new 

residents and of financing city services from 

an almost stationary or shrinking tax base. 

One area in the South for example has had 

to absorb 40,000 construction workers and 

their families (p. 258). To make matters 
worse, much personal property held by de- 
fense contractors is exempt from local prop- 
erty taxation. Under defense contracts the 
raw materials, equipment, and goods in 
process of manufacture are exempted from 
property taxation by immediate transfer of 
title to the federal government. The loss in 
some areas is estimated in millions of dollars. 

The National Association of Assessing Of- 

ficers at its recent annual conference adopted 

a resolution unanimously stating that this 

practice leads to a “disproportionate and 

unfair imposition of the cost of the defense 
effort upon the many communities af- 
fected.” 

The art of city management involves a 
number of tangible and intangible factors. 
One of the most important of these is admin- 
istrative leadership. The manager must 
sense the right time for considering a new 
program or changes in city services. This 
phase of management was thoroughly ex- 
plored in a panel discussion at the recent 
Annual Conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association (p. 246). A total of 
368 town, city, and county managers at- 
tended this conference in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, representing one-third of the 1,119 


the News 


managers in the United States and Canada 
(p. 252). 

Television is assuming great importance 
as one of the city’s tools in a public relations 
program. A successful revenue bond election 
in Kansas City, Missouri, was preceded by 
three television programs to promote the 
idea to the citizens (p. 251). Television at 
present is available only to the larger cities, 
but within five years it will almost blanket 
the country as the Federal Communications 
Commission authorizes new stations and 
new television channels. 

One of the most important developments 
in the public safety field in recent years is the 
experiment in San Jose, California, with a 
ground radio police-fire alarm system. The 
new system permits the citizen to talk from 
the alarm box direct to the alarm head- 
quarters (p. 253). Another plan for police- 
fire emergency calls is being considered in 
Miami, Florida. This system will use tele- 
phone instead of radio (p. 255). 

Another city has joined the growing list of 
cities with integrated departments of finance 
(p. 257). Other recent developments of in- 
terest to city officials include the adoption of 
an ordinance forbidding city employee 
strikes (p. 258); nationwide examinations 
for police chiefs in several cities (p. 259); the 
employment of women as school crossing 
guards to relieve regular policemen for other 
duties (p. 259); and authorization of a ‘‘cof- 
fee break’’ for city employees (p. 259). 

Approximately 16,500,000 people still 
remain under federal rent control in the 
United States (p. 255). 
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The Art of Management 


By ARTHUR W. BROMAGE* 
Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan, and Member of 
the City Council of Ann Arbor 


Keynote address presented at the opening session of the 38th Annual Conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association in Kansas City on September 29, 1952. 


OR A professor of political science to 
talk on management to this assembly 
of city managers seems indeed like car- 

rying coals to Newcastle! You as managers 
“handle” the hot coals of management in 
the fires of municipal democracy every day 
in the year. Long association with the city 
managers of Michigan has alerted me to the 
difficulties of saying anything new or star- 
tling about management to those who daily 
practice the art of supervising department 
heads and wrestling with tough municipal 
problems. 

I come before you with two fundamental 
variables. First, I earn my living by day as 
a college professor; second, I spend some 
nights at city hall as a councilman. The 
former occupation is supposed to produce a 
theorist; the latter is alleged to develop a 
politician. As a “theorist”? and a “poli- 
tician,”’ I can tackle this question of “‘man- 
agement” with an objectivity and freshness 
which may well startle you. 

What are some of the techniques of the 
fine art of management? While I cannot 
give them a priority rating, let us enumerate 
some of the most significant ones: leader- 
ship; fact-gathering; utilization of technical 
assistance; timing; reports; conferences; de- 

* Eprror’s NoTE: Mr. Bromage, who has been on 
the political science faculty at the University of 
Michigan since 1929, is serving his second term as a 
member of the city council of Ann Arbor. He has 
written several books about municipal, county, and 
state government and administration and two pam- 


phlets on his experience as member of the city coun- 
cil. He is vice-president of the Michigan Municipal 


League. 


cision-making; direction; and public rela- 
tions. 

Leadership. The intangible quality of lead- 
ership is a must for all administrators. In 
over-all administration in municipal democ- 
racy, leadership travels farther and faster 
than command. It is best that city man- 
agers leave the issuance of “orders” to the 
police chief and the fire chief who supervise 
semi-military, disciplined organizations. The 
working relations between manager and de- 
partment heads cannot be couched in briga- 
dier-general-to-colonel terminology. 

Much is made in the literature of public 
administration of the power possessed by 
management to appoint and remove depart- 
ment heads. This is an ultimate power, and 
a necessary one at times. However, the day- 
to-day working relationships of managers to 
department heads do not turn on the ulti- 
mate. Rather, management must seek an at- 
mosphere of coordination and cooperation. 
Basic to such good relations is a delegation of 
authority and responsibility to department 
heads; a clear definition of issues and prob- 
lems which must be cleared with over-all 
management. Administrative leadership co- 
ordinates usually, but commands rarely. 

The able manager sets a general frame of 
reference within which administrators know 
how to operate without constantly running 
to the “‘boss.’? By the same token, depart- 
ment heads, who have acted in their best 
judgment within a range of delegated au- 
thority, expect to be sustained by manage- 
ment when capricious opposition arises. Ob- 
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vious mistakes by departmental administra- 
tors must be corrected with a minimum of 
antagonism and with a constructive ap- 
proach to future courses of action. 

Fact-Gathering. Modern management 
properly rests on facts rather than on 
“hunches.”? Whether or not to add fluorine 
to a water supply illustrates the need for 
facts. Councilmen will want to know why, 
when, how, and how much. Water and 
health departments will have to dredge up 
the facts and provide management with the 
raw materials out of which a sound and doc- 
umented recommendation can be made. 
The city manager must depend on depart- 
ments and his own managerial aides to pro- 
vide information from which executive value 
judgments can be made. He must also de- 
pend on comparative facts about other juris- 
dictions through such sources as MIS (Man- 
agement Information Service). 

Without facts, the blind lead the blind in 
municipal administration. Facts are essen- 
tial to executive judgments and to public re- 
lations once judgments have been made. 
After recommendations have been adopted 
by council, the need for facts in proving the 
validity of policy to the voters is ever present. 
Facts work both ways—in leading to deci- 
sions and in following through in public re- 
lations. 

Technical Assistance. The manager need 
not go it alone in decisions, and if he travels 
alone he will probably get lost and blunder 
around. Any large project has planning, 
legal, fiscal, and engineering angles which 
can properly be canvassed and resolved only 
by departmental specialists, and in some 
cases by outside consultants. Technical as- 
sistance calls for advance planning on policy 
matters. Management must estimate, well 
in advance of policy recommendations, the 
technical advice which must go into deci- 
sion-making. No budget is made in a day 
and no major policy can be made in a 
hurry. The smart manager will not make up 
his mind until the departmental specialists 
and outside consultants have had time to 
collect and correlate the necessary informa- 
tion. Then, the manager, as a generalist, has 
the task of interpreting to council the work 
of the specialists. 


Timing. The necessity of bringing techni- 
cal assistance to bear on decision-making 
suggests the value of good timing in setting 
the goals for departmental administrators. 
The city manager’s timing must be gauged 
within three dimensions: the preliminary 
work which departments must do; the need 
of the city council to tackle a problem at a 
given time; and the broad implications of 
timing in public relations. 

It is too late to begin planning for expan- 
sion of the municipal waterworks when 
water pressure falls dangerously in certain 
residential areas on a hot summer day. That 
calls for emergency action in bringing auxil- 
iary pumps into action or ordinance-making 
to reduce lawn sprinkling. Major capital im- 
provements may take three years from pre- 
liminary planning to execution, so intelli- 
gent timing becomes critical. 

Timing is also significant in alerting the 
public to changes in procedures and poli- 
cies. It may also be of the split-minute vari- 
ety when some city-hall story breaks in the 
press with a wrong slant. Someone must 
answer in the press, or on the radio, fast. 
Even if the manager does not correct the 
story himself, he will have to assist the mayor 
or councilman who will have to make a 
clarifying rejoinder. 

Reports. Management has a responsibility 
to know what goes on in departmental ad- 
ministration, what the trends are, and what 
are the problems which call for executive at- 
tention. This can be accomplished by a 
variety of methods, but one of the most fun- 
damental is the departmental report on op- 
erations. Systematic departmental reporting 
to the city manager cuts two ways. It fa- 
miliarizes the executive with departmental 
achievements and shortcomings; it promotes 
departmental discipline in evaluating proce- 
dures and producing services for the mu- 
nicipal consumer. 

Reports placed on file without proper re- 
view and evaluation are fine historical bits 
of evidence but valueless to on-going man- 
agement. In requiring reports the city man- 
ager has a responsibility to use them, which 
being translated means: reading, review, 
and evaluation. Out of departmental re- 
ports should come executive synthesis of 
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what the total administrative mechanism is 
or is not accomplishing. Gaps in service 
must be bridged and rough procedures and 
operations smoothed out. Interdepartmental 
conflicts which appear from the reports 
must be resolved. . 

Conferences. A good reporting system and 
proper timing to use technical assistance 
provide a solid basis for conferences with 
some or all department heads at staff meet- 
ings or on special occasions. The face-to-face 
conference is a means of learning and direct- 
ing. One learns by ear as well as through the 
written report. One can give direction to 
municipal administration by conferences as 
well as by written directives. It is well to 
realize that conferences can serve many pur- 
poses: fact-gathering, reviewing technical 
assistance, decision-finding, directing a fu- 
ture course of action, conflict-solving, and 
coordinating departmental administrators 
into an effective team. 

No one has found the final answer to the 
frequency of conferences and the scope of 
the departmental talent to be summoned 
regularly or irregularly. This is a matter for 
experiment, related to the size and problems 
of particular cities; variable as to issues. 
Fundamentally, the when, why, and whom 
of conferences is a matter of executive man- 
agement. A wise manager knows when he is 
overworking or undercutting the significant 
administrative vehicle of staff meetings. 

Decision-making. Fact-gathering, utilizing 
technical assistance, reports, and confer- 
ences are tools in the process of decision- 
making and directing. Administration is a 
process of making an endless flow of deci- 
sions which relate to budget matters, proj- 
ects, procedures, services, and resolution of 
conflicts. Administrators cannot be scholars, 
weighing the pros and cons interminably to 
make certain that all is perfect. 

The city’s administration will not wait for 
the development of a Ph.D. thesis on a par- 
ticular subject. After all or most of the evi- 
dence is in, on a particular procedure, proc- 
ess, policy, or problem, the administrative 
generalist must make a decision, even if it 
turns out later to be wrong and must subse- 
quently be corrected. 
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We are not arguing here for off-the-cuff 
snap judgments; nor are we defending dila- 
tory and indecisive administrative inaction 
which does not face up to an issue. Some- 
where between these extremes lies adminis- 
trative decision-making which is founded on 
the best facts and technical assistance avail- 
able; is well-timed to meet the issue and 
problem. Possibly, only the sixth sense of ex- 
perience can tell a manager when it is time 
to make a decision; when circumstances, 
forces, and facts point to a decision now! 

Those who habitually avoid decisions and 
shun responsibility for decisions are not long 
destined for management. Department heads 
soon learn the score when the generalist 
executive lacks the courage or wisdom to 
decide over-all matters, leaving them 
stranded in a bog of inaction. They are also 
allergic to the manager who snaps out de- 
cisions before they can present all the facts. 
Let us think (a rare achievement) and then 
act (a necessary part of municipal life). 

Direction. Once decisions have been made, 
direction follows. Every decision must be 
implemented. If it is a recommendation for 
a future course of policy, then it must be 
presented to council in proper and accurate 
form. Department heads must know what 
role, if any, they are to play in preparing the 
policy and supporting documentation for 
review by council. 

Let us assume that the decision is admin- 
istrative in character as to a process, proce- 
dure, or operation which does not call for 
council action. Again, direction is still neces- 
sary. The decision must be implemented. 
Management must make clear who is to 
carry out the decision, when, and with what 
objectives in mind. 

Direction is most significant in new policy 
questions, in issues which concern more than 
one department, in emergencies which arise, 
and in changes from established procedures. 
In routine and established departmental 
functions, work will normally proceed with- 
out managerial directions or instructions. 
Standard operating procedures will go for- 
ward unless management directs a change in 
the course of action. In new policies and pro- 
cedures and in conflicts and emergencies, 
managerial directives must give direction to 
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administrators. Otherwise administration 
becomes rudderless and departmental ad- 
ministrators drift with events. 

Public Relations. No manager can escape 
from a major share of the problem of public 
relations. Public relations constitute a seam- 
less web involving councilmen, manager, 
department heads, and employees. It is a 
wise manager who knows the respective 
stories which should be released to press and 
radio from council, from the manager’s desk, 
or from a departmental level. An astute 
manager knows when the employees of a 
certain department are contributing to, or 
detracting from, good municipal public rela- 
tions. 

Councilmen have their battles to fight in 
public relations. They deal with voters, 
clubs, newspapers, and radio. Management 
can help councilmen by supplying positive 
information for speeches and releases. The 
skillful administrator launches significant 
programs and reports through council and 
mayor. By providing councilmen with posi- 
tive public relations, management can save 
them from negative, defensive attitudes. 

The manager has his own facets of rela- 
tions to press and radio in the realm of exec- 
utive and administrative matters. He must 
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keep ahead of complaints, explain the why 
of procedures, and seek to correct the story 
which has a wrong slant. All this calls for 
great tact and capacity in dealing with the 
people and the media of communication 
with the people. A manager can make or 
break himself on the terrain of public rela- 
tions, however skillful he may be as an ad- 
ministrator in dealing with his subordinates. 
It is not enough for a manager to do a good 
job in administration. He must let the public 
know, and he must know the public. We are 
all servants of an American public which 
wants to know-why, and will not accept 
shoddy or inaccurate information. 

In conclusion, let us summarize some of 
these points. The art of management de- 
mands skill in leadership, fact-gathering, 
and utilization of technical assistance. Ad- 
ministrative management requires good tim- 
ing, adequate reporting, and proper use of 
staff conferences. The manager must reach 
decisions and give direction to his subordi- 
nates. Concurrently, he must keep his mind 
and eye on the promotion of good public 
relations. By performing all of these opera- 
tions well, the manager promotes the public 
interest and strengthens the career service 
of city manager. 


The City Manager Profession 
By BILL N. TAYLOR 
City Manager, Wichita Falls, Texas 


Excerpts from the presidential address presented at the opening session of the 38th Annual 
Conference of the International City Managers’ Association in Kansas City 
on September 29. 


our horizon and to improve our profes- 
sional perspective so that we can help 
raise the prestige value of public administra- 
tion and more importantly to ensure more 
democratic and effective local government. 
City managers as individuals and as a 
group already have built up a profession 
that is held in high esteem. The trail-blazing 
managers who have preceded us have built 
the framework of the bridge over which we 
and the managers of the future will travel. 


[' IS up to us as city managers to broaden 


City managers always are devoted to im- 
proving local government. We continue to 
build our profession through our day-to-day 
work, not only by what we do but also by 
how we do it. 

The city manager of today and tomorrow 
is an administrator who is trained for the 
job, who is competent on the job, and who is 
devoted to his work. With imagination and 
foresight he applies analytical thinking to 
the problems of his city. He realizes that his 
duty in administrative leadership is to aid 
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the council in developing positive programs 
for the community. The manager does more 
than carry out policies—he must do some 
quarterbacking of a high order. 

The highest honor and responsibility that 
a man can seek is the opportunity to serve 
his fellow men. The greatest reward that a 
man can receive is the public decoration of a 
job well done. Certainly the city manager 
profession offers this opportunity of service 
to a greater degree than work in most fields 
of private enterprise. As conscientious public 
servants we earnestly seek to help solve the 
numerous problems that face our communi- 
ties. On a broader scale, we can do our part 
to help build a broad foundation of a society 
in which honesty, freedom, justice, and 
truth will prevail. 

It is up to us as city managers to help 
strengthen the cause of dynamic local gov- 
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ernment. We can encourage our fellow 
workers—department heads and employees 
in our cities—to be guided in their conduct 
by high ethical standards. The good work 
we do today will help ensure better govern- 
ment for tomorrow. The reward will be a 
broader opportunity for community service 
by members of our profession and a new 
horizon for professional advancement. If we 
act wisely in reaching solutions of the many 
problems of our communities, we will do our 
part in helping to build a better America. 

Let us look out upon the next decade as a 
clean page on which municipalities may be- 
gin the brightest chapter of their existence 
and write the name of good government 
high on the honor roll of achievement. The 
career public administrators in the days to 
come must build cities worth living in for the 
people worthy of living in them. 


Administrative Program and Organizational 
Leadership 


Short talks by Chairman C. A. Harrell and other panel members at a gen- 
eral session on the first day of the 38th Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association in Kansas City on September 29 and 
which was attended by more than 350 town, city, and county managers. 


DEVELOPING AN ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRAM 


By C. A. HARRELL 
City Manager, San Antonio, Texas 


NYONE in the field of management who 

is worth his salt, from the straw boss to 

the president, is always consciously or uncon- 

sciously asking himself these simple ques- 

tions: (1) Where am I? (2) Where do I want 

to be at the end of any given period? (3) 
How do I get there? 

It is my purpose, as chairman and open- 
ing speaker on the program, to deal al- 
most exclusively with the question: “‘Where 
am I?” or looking at the problem from the 
point of view of the over-all city govern- 
ment, ““Where are we?,”’ leaving to the other 
section of the panel the development of the 


theme, “Where do we want to be?’’ and 
‘“How do we get there?”’ 

In considering the question, ‘‘Where are 
we?,” the matter of services now rendered 
by the city is important. What services are 
now offered, and what additional and im- 
proved services are needed? 

Another important factor is the physical 
condition of the plant. Is the municipal 
household in good condition, or is it run 
down and in need of repair? 

Still another vital phase to be considered 
is the current and potential revenue Te- 
sources. Where is the revenue coming from 
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now, is it sufficient, and what other poten- 
tial sources of revenue could be utilized? 

The capital resources of the city as a cor- 
poration also are to be taken into considera- 
tion. What facilities does the municipality 
now possess and what additions are war- 
ranted? 

Then, too, there is the determination of 
the economic resources of the city. What is 
the living standard of the people? What is 
the average wage? Are the citizens finan- 
cially able to pay more taxes to the city gov- 
ernment without burdening them too 
greatly? 

There is always the city council’s attitude 
to be considered. Is the council coopera- 
tive—genuinely interested in the betterment 
and progress of the community—in agree- 
ment with the over-all aims of the city man- 
ager? 

An ever-prevalent factor that must be 
faced in determining the position of the ad- 
ministrator and the municipal government 
is the attitude of the press. Is the press 
friendly, critical, or hostile? 

The citizens of the community never can 
be ignored in reaching an administrative 
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decision. What is the attitude of the people? 
Are they, in general, progressive, conserva- 
tive, open-minded, narrow-minded? Is a 
large majority in sympathy with the aims of 
the administration? 

Another determination affecting the city 
council is whether or not it is willing to take 
forward steps for the municipality’s benefit 
and progress. Has the council the will to do? 

Following in logical order is the question, 
Do the people have the will to accept? This, 
of course, is dependent on the attitude of the 
citizens—their progressiveness or conserva- 
tiveness—their willingness to contribute, 
both morally and financially, to the im- 
provement of their city. 

Lastly, but just as essentially, for the pub- 
lic administrator in determining his present 
position is the query: Do you have the physi- 
cal and nervous energy and the moral cour- 
age to move forward? 

Having answered these questions to his 
satisfaction, the manager, by personal obser- 
vations, by reports from department heads, 
and by consultation with citizens’ commit- 
tees on major problems, will be able to 
progress and develop a field of activity. 


SELLING THE PROGRAM TO DEPARTMENT HEADS 


By RAY W. WILSON 
City Manager, Phoenix, Arizona 


SSUMING that the framework of a prac- 
ticable, workable program of organi- 
zation and administrative procedure has 
been drawn up, explained to, and agreed 
upon by the city council, it is the responsi- 
bility of the city manager to sell the pro- 
gram to the department heads and with their 
help to those who make up the departmental 
organizations. 

A program cannot be sold as one big 
package. It must be broken down into a 
number of packages of all sizes, as in a de- 
partment store. Some of the packages are 
easy to sell; other items are hard to move. 
The program contains some lines which are 
staple; others are seasonable. The stock is 
Constantly changing. The city manager 
finds himself in role of a general sales man- 


ager who has reporting to him a number of 
department heads who may or may not by 
temperament or training be qualified as de- 
partmental sales managers. 

Just as a department head in a depart- 
ment store must have a hand in the buying 
of the stock he is expected to sell, so should 
the department head in the city organiza- 
tion have a hand in developing the program 
he is expected to carry out. A program 
which is superimposed on a department 
head from above is not apt to get his en- 
thusiastic backing. He must be made to feel 
that it is his program. It should go without 
saying that he should be informed of any 
proposed action affecting his department 
before he reads it in the newspaper. 
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Working tools of the sales manager are 
staff meetings, participation in the affairs of 
the various professional organizations, de- 
partment head letters, weekly news bulle- 
tins, newspaper stories, administrative regu- 
lations, individual letters, meetings with 
small related groups, and face-to-face con- 
ferences with the individual. There is no 
substitute for the latter. 

No two department heads are alike. They 
react to proposed changes in no standard 
pattern. Some naturally and cheerfully fol- 
low the trail of progress. Others must be led, 
some spurred, and a few must be curbed. 
They all have one thing in common—they 
carry the load of directing the performance 
of the various municipal services. And every 
one of them likes to get credit for any im- 
provement which is made in his department. 

An administrative intern can be of great 
help to a department head who finds his 
time taken up with routine work. Some de- 
partment heads ask for interns. In the case 
of others it is necessary to “sell’’ the intern 
to them. An intern or an assistant can help 
the department head work out details on or- 
ganization and procedures. Generally he has 
had graduate work in municipal manage- 
ment and is filled with enthusiasm and 
curiosity; the chances are that he will de- 
velop into an excellent salesman. If he does 
not know the answer he usually knows 
where to find it. The intern is a self-effacing 
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individual. He has no authority, and if his 
recommendation is put into effect the ac- 
complishment is that of the department 
head. The intern is coached to let him take 
the ball and run with it if he will. This type 
of department head may end up as a star 
departmental sales manager. 

Then there is the occasional department 
head who resists all change. He knows what 
he is doing is right for they have been doing 
it that way for um-teen years. Sometimes 
nature takes care of this type. In a reorgani- 
zation plan usually a number of small de- 
partments are consolidated into a few large 
ones. A competent man may be appointed 
to head the new large department, and he 
may be able to make a good salesman out of 
the backward one. Perhaps some incompe- 
tent administrators can be prevailed upon to 
retire. 

The extent to which the confidence and 
cooperation of department heads is enlisted 
by the city manager is the best measure of 
his value as an administrator. Contributing 
to this relationship are the best efforts of the 
manager looking toward: (1) full recogni- 
tion of the responsibility of the department 
head; (2) adequate pay and good working 
conditions; (3) adequate appropriations; 
(4) fairness in backing the department head; 
(5) giving proper credit for his accomplish- 
ments; and (6) noninterference in routine 
matters. 


KEEPING COUNCIL AND PUBLIC INFORMED 


By IRVING G. McNAYR 
County Manager, Montgomery County, Maryland 


T IS essential that the manager maintain 
good relationships with all press and 
radio representatives. He should set up defi- 
nite news-giving procedures to insure that 
all members of the press are kept informed 
of possible news items. Councilmen also 
should be furnished with information that 
may make headlines, prior to seeing it in the 
press or hearing of it on radio or television. 
Both the council and the public are entitled 
to full information. 
In discussing council policies with the 
press, the manager must be careful to discuss 


only policy decisions already adopted and 
avoid discussions on pending policy matters. 

Methods that have proved helpful in 
keeping the council informed in my county 
are: (1) oral reports to the council on high- 
lights of the past week with opportunity for 
questions; (2) written reports on timely sub- 
jects at irregular intervals; (3) monthly high- 
lights taken from departmental reports; (4) 
monthly financial statements; (5) scheduled 
appearances before council of department 
and division heads; and (6) scheduled in- 
spectional tours with council. Every member 
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of the council receives all the material or 
information that is issued. 

The citizens of Montgomery County are 
kept informed through: (1) press releases 
(press interviews rather than canned re- 
leases); (2) radio and television talks by 
members of the council, the manager, de- 
partment heads, and administrative assist- 
ants; (3) speeches and discussions before 
civic groups, civic federations, PTA’s, pro- 
fessional groups, and service clubs, by mem- 
bers of the council, the county manager, de- 
partment heads, and administrative assist- 
ants (with manager’s office supplying infor- 
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mation); (4) the annual report; (5) budget 
documents; (6) encouraging reporters and 
commercial enterprises to write about local 
government; and (7) making literature 
available to schools, school libraries, and 
countywide library service (bookmobiles). 

When a specific program, such as a storm 
drainage system, for example, has been 
adopted by the council it is the responsibility 
of the manager to keep the council and the 
public informed on progress, changes that 
have to be made and why, and difficulties 
encountered and what has been done about 
them. 


PUTTING THE PROGRAM INTO EFFECT 


By O. W. CAMPBELL 
City Manager, San Diego, California 


UTTING any program into effect, how- 

ever simple it may appear in its plan- 
ning and theoretical aspects, inevitably in- 
volves difficulties. A project may become 
needlessly delayed or complex because of an 
apparently minor oversight. At this critical 
point action and demonstration take over 
from thinking and promotion. Things, 
people, and money become prime ingredi- 
ents. The interest and enthusiasm expended 
in getting our ideas accepted and under way 
too often lead us to forget or underestimate 
the really big job of getting the machinery 
perfected and the processes established for 
actually getting the project done. A broad 
program, such as that outlined by our chair- 
man, is particularly susceptible to this dan- 
ger. Only by careful attention to the details 
of implementation and by precise timing can 
an effective and lasting installation be as- 
sured. 

A checklist of the items that should be 
considered may prove helpful. The empha- 
sis to be placed on for putting a program 
into effect varies of course with circum- 
stances or projects, but most or all of the fol- 
lowing processes enter to some degree into 
getting any program under way: 

Legal Processes. Have ordinances or resolu- 
tions been drafted relating to the program 
and its procedures, standards, limitations, 


and enforcement; relating to organizational 
and structural changes; relating to appro- 
priations, bids, purchases, and sales; and 
relating to classes or positions to be added or 
deleted, transfers, promotions, and demo- 
tions? 

Financial Processes. Have revenue and ex- 
penditure accounts been set up? Have funds 
been allocated for all estimated expense 
items? Have control and evaluation devices 
and techniques been prepared for installa- 
tion and use concurrently with the new pro- 
gram? 

Personnel Action. Have appropriate classes 
and salary adjustments been prepared? Has 
anyone looked into the availability and com- 
petence of personnel? Have procedures been 
set up for recruiting, promotion, transfers, 
and have necessary training programs been 
inaugurated? 

Other Administrative Processes. Have time 
schedules been set up and integrated for all 
steps and procedures? Has the city acquired 
by purchase or transfer the necessary equip- 
ment, materials, and supplies? Have ar- 
rangements been made for necessary prop- 
erty, space, and structures? Have steps been 
taken to set up service arrangements (trans- 
portation, communication, information serv- 
ices, utilities)? Have administrative regula- 
tions been drafted? 
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CONDUCTING A MANAGEMENT AUDIT 


By H. G. POPE 
Executive Director, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


HE term management audit means all 
things to all people. It has successively 
different meanings to a militant taxpayer 
group, to a special interest group intent upon 
building up a particular municipal activity 
or service, to a charter revision committee, 
or to a grand jury. Similarly, the term has 
different meanings for an employee, a de- 
partment head, a manager, and a council. 
The manager’s viewpoint on manage- 
ment audits was discussed at the ICMA 
Houston conference. It has also been cov- 
ered in numerous articles in ICMA litera- 
ture. These important contributions relate, 
of course, to the use of administrative assist- 
ants, local research and operating staffs, and 
outside technical assistance. They concern 
such problems as analyzing and appraising 
the conduct of work programs through re- 
porting, service standards, comparative 
data, inspections, and the like. They involve 
organization and methods and other types 
of administrative surveys and installations. 
I shall leave these possible subjects for 
whatever discussion may be desired in the 
question period. Instead, I should point out 
that all council-manager cities have one 
characteristic in common; namely, the city 
manager personifies municipal management 
in his community. Consequently, one way 
for the manager to audit management is to 
undertake the difficult task of appraising 
how well he is doing as manager. 

There are, of course, easy but unreliable 
measures of how well a manager is doing. 
For example, a manager who has good qual- 
ifications, enjoys reasonable tenure, gets sal- 
ary increases, and is popular has certain pre- 
sumptions raised in his favor. Items such as 
these taken together over a period of years 
and considered collectively probably mean 
something. Taken individually in specific 
situations they may mean everything or 
nothing as a measure of the performance of 
the man who personifies management. 

However, there are other measures which 
may be more reliable although they cannot 


be put on a slide rule. They concern the 
manager’s performance with regard to the 
public, the council, his subordinates, and 
himself. 

With regard to the public, is the manager 
contributing to the integrity and otherwise 
to the prestige of the public service? Is he 
informing the public? Is he encouraging citi- 
zen awareness, understanding, and partici- 
pation in municipal affairs? Are points of 
contact between the citizen and his mu- 
nicipal government tailored to citizen con- 
venience and satisfaction? Is he aware that 
official responsiveness to the public will is an 
obligation inherent in democratic govern- 
ment? 

With regard to his council, does he deal 
with councilmen primarily as a unit? Does 
he keep his council informed? Does he ar- 
range council business in such a way as to 
facilitate sound legislative process? Is his re- 
sponse to council requirements prompt and 
businesslike? Is his staff work good enough 
to support his views before the council; good 
enough to provide a sound informational 
base and guidance to policies of the council; 
and good enough to anticipate unexpected 
problems and thereby minimize the likeli- 
hood of hasty or ill-advised council action? 

With regard to the administrative organi- 
zation which he directs and the manage- 
ment of which he personifies, has he clearly 
and unequivocally delegated his authority 
and responsibility so that every man knows 
what he is responsible for and to whom? 
Have repetitive routine transactions been 
systematized sufficiently to reduce the de- 
mand for his personal attention and to pro- 
vide a framework of reference against which 
he can relate decisions representing depar- 
tures from the routine? 

As against these evidences of order and 
discipline, is he human enough to know a 
fair number of his subordinates well enough 
to be aware of their personal problems and 
attitudes? Do his principal subordinates 
know and understand his objectives? Has he 
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developed a potential replacement for most 
important positions? Does he encourage and 
participate in training activities? 

With regard to his own professional per- 
son, is he a facilitative influence or a bottle- 
neck? Does he do some professional reading 
or other extra-curricular activities to broad- 
en his horizons a bit beyond day-to-day 
drudgery? How many promising men has he 
influenced toward public service? How 
many has he trained and supported for ad- 
vancement either in his own organization or 
out of it? 

Does he have the knack of management 
audit which, stripped of its jargon, means 
that he interprets day-to-day happenings in 
terms other than just more annoyances to be 
disposed of? For example, a rash of com- 
plaints on garbage collection may not mean 
that citizens are becoming more ornery; it 
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may mean that the system of routes should 
be re-examined. An unfortunate incident in 
which the police are at fault may not mean 
that the force is stupid but that they need 
some training. A rash of salary complaints 
may not mean that employees are becoming 
more unreasonsble, but that the salary plan 
is either out of date or nonexistent. 

Of course, the myriad of operating prob- 
lems must be taken care of as they occur. 
However, a manager who becomes so pre- 
occupied with taking care of problems as 
they occur that he cannot devise corrective 
measures to minimize their occurrence will 
have to give himself a low grade on his man- 
agement audit. An inquiring frame of mind 
operating continuously and not merely at 
budget time or in times of crisis is the man- 
ager’s best resource in conducting a man- 
agement audit. 


MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Sells Bond Issue 


A series of television programs on the 
three Sundays preceding the election was 
used in selling a $39,000,000 revenue bond 
issue in Kansas City, Missouri, for an indus- 
trial airport, slum clearance, sewers, and 
street improvements. The first program dis- 
cussed street and sewer improvements, the 
second described plans for urban redevelop- 
ment and a new airport, and the third was a 
round-table question-and-answer session to 
summarize the proposals. The $20,000,000 
item for airport facilities passed by a vote of 
76,600 to 20,000. The other five issues 
passed by margins of 10,366 to 11,428 above 
the required two-thirds affirmative vote. 


Leaflets 


Sixteen cities have recently distributed 
leaflets to citizens. Ten of these 16 cities 
mailed leaflets with tax or utility bills: Glen- 
Coe and Lake Forest, Illinois; Bangor, 
Maine; Berkley, Dearborn, and Royal Oak, 
Michigan; Claremont, New Hampshire; 
Dalhart, Texas; Cambrose, Alberta; and 
Victoria, British Columbia. The Bangor 


leaflet is a 4 X 6-inch folder in two colors, 
and a total of 7,000 copies were printed at a 
cost of $37. The Claremont leaflet compares 
city, county, and school tax trends for the 
past five years. 

The other six cities issued leaflets describ- 
ing various municipal services: Phoenix, 
Arizona; Richmond, California; Junction 
City and Lawrence, Kansas; Fair Lawn, 
New Jersey; and Lubbock, Texas. Entitled 
Precious Water, What Is It Worth?, the Phoenix 
leaflet was issued after the city raised its 
water rates. It describes the factors making 
an increase necessary and compares the old 
and new rates. The Richmond brochure, a 
multi-colored folder describing the new civic 
center, was mailed to local industries, mer- 
chants, civic organizations, and churches 
with the suggestion that it be used as promo- 
tional literature and that copies be sent with 
out-of-town correspondence. 

In three cities leaflets were used to de- 
scribe city sanitation and garbage disposal 
services: Junction City, Lawrence, and Lub- 
bock. Lubbock also issued leaflets describing 
citizen rights in traffic court and reminding 
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motorists to make arrangements for their 
annual automobile safety check. 


PR Program 


Maywood, Illinois, is making progress on 
a formal public relations program approved 
early this year by the city council. The pro- 
gram includes scheduled news releases to the 
local radio station and newspapers, quar- 
terly newsletters mailed to citizens, record- 
ing of council meetings for rebroadcast, a 
regular weekly radio program, personal ap- 
pearances by the manager and councilmen 
before local clubs and organizations, and 
visits by guests to view city operations. Sub- 
jects to be discussed in the newsletters in- 
clude the operation of council-manager gov- 
ernment, uses of tax money, a list of services 
performed by the city, a review of special as- 
sessment procedures, and the annual report 
covering City operations. 

Santa Monica, California, has issued a 
booklet, entitled Guardians of Your Life and 
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Property, for distribution to local citizens. It 
outlines the citizen’s part in crime preven- 
tion and gives suggestions for cooperation 
with the police. . . . In Two Rivers, Wiscon- 
sin, the city manager recently issued a pub- 
lic relations handbook for all city employees 
which provides a guide for handling phone 
calls, inquiries, visitors, and complaints. 


Welcomes New Residents 


When Dayton, Ohio, annexed a 224-acre 
subdivision recently, a four-page brochure 
was mailed to residents of the area which in- 
cluded a welcoming letter from the mayor, a 
description of city services available in the 
area, plans for future development, and tele- 
phone numbers of the city’s general offices 
and the police, fire, and utility departments. 
Following passage of the annexation ordi- 
nance, city councilmen made a tour of the 
area and took part in an official welcoming 
ceremony for the new residents of the city. 


NEWS OF THE MONTH 


One-Third of City Managers 
Attend ICMA Conference 


HE 38th annual conference of the In- 

ternational City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Kansas City, Missouri, from 
September 28 to October 1, was attended by 
368 town, city, and county managers and by 
374 other persons including wives of city 
managers, students, researchers, and profes- 
sors of government. The total of 368 man- 
agers, a new high for an ICMA conference, 
represents one-third of the 1,119 managers 
in the United States and Canada. 

The opening session of the conference was 
highlighted by the keynote address, ““The 
Art of Management,” by Arthur W. 
Bromage, professor of political science at the 
University of Michigan. This was followed 
by a panel discussion on “Administrative 
Program and Organizational Leadership” 
(printed elsewhere in this issue). 


Other general sessions included one on 
trends in finance, personnel, and planning, 
followed by three concurrent sessions at 
which managers discussed certain aspects of 
these subjects. Another session was a panel 
discussion on ‘‘Leadership—Getting Things 
Done,” which began with a discussion of on- 
the-job training of supervisory personnel and 
ended with a demonstration of the confer- 
ence method of group training. 

An innovation at the conference was the 
holding of ten concurrent special interest 
sessions on such varied topics as public rela- 
tions, relations with the council, selling good 
government, landfill refuse disposal, and 
college-town problems. A summary of all 25 
sessions was published by ICMA within three 
weeks after the end of the conference (see 
Pick of the Month). 

Seven city managers received 25-year 
service certificates at the annual banquet of 
the Association: John H. Ames, Ames, Iowa; 
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J. H. Bender, Hobbs, New Mexico; Ralph 
B. Call, Hoisington, Kansas; L. P. Cooking- 
ham, Kansas City, Missouri; Randall M. 
Dorton, Santa Monica, California; James 
W. Flint, Englewood, Colorado; and George 
P. Searight, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. The 
banquet speakers were H. Roe Bartle, Kan- 
sas City civic leader, and Louis Brownlow, 
an honorary member and former president 
(1922) of the Association. 

The new officers elected at the conference 
are: Clarence H. Elliott, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, president, and the following vice presi- 
dents: Woodbury S. Brackett, Concord, 
New Hampshire; Carlton C. Massey, Fair- 
fax County, Virginia; A. B. Telfer, Beloit, 
Wisconsin; H. A. Thomason, Bryan, Texas; 
and W. D. Toyne, Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado. The next ICMA conference will be 
held in Los Angeles in September, 1953. 


New Radio-Type Fire Alarm 
System Developed 


AN Jose, California, has successfully 
completed experiments with a ground 
radio police-fire alarm system. The antenna 
and sealed transmitter are buried in the 
ground to make the equipment safe from 
flood, wind, or other disturbances which 
would prevent operation of conventional 
equipment. The new system permits spoken 
communication between alarm headquar- 
ters and a citizen transmitting an alarm and 
also transmits automatically a signal which 
positively identifies the location of the alarm 
box. Unsuccessful attempts had been made 
during the experiments, which have been 
carried on for two years, to use telephone 
wires or power lines and also water or gas 
pipes as signal-carrying mediums. 

The city is now conducting experiments 
on the best design and construction of call 
boxes which will be mounted on a pole or 
other suitable support. Plans are under way 
for a test installation of the new signal sys- 
tem to check its feasibility on a large scale in 
actual use. 

These experiments with a radio fire-police 
emergency alarm system were begun in 1948 
when City Manager O. W. Campbell (now 
manager of San Diego) asked the city’s elec- 
trical engineer to develop an alarm system 


which could replace the wired fire alarm 
boxes now in use. Early in 1951 the city re- 
ceived a license from the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission for developmental oper- 
ation which permitted the city to conduct 
the experiments. The research and test work 
has been conducted under the direction of a 
committee of the City Managers’ Depart- 
ment of the League of California Cities.— 
A. P. HAMANN, city manager, San Jose. 


Urban Crime Rates Increase 


RIMES in urban areas in the United 
States during the first half of 1952 in- 
creased 6.4 per cent as compared with the 
first half of 1951, according to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. All crimes except 
rape reflected substantial increases. Rob- 
beries jumped 14 per cent, murders 10.2 per 
cent, and aggravated assaults 10.7 per cent. 
Burglaries and auto thefts increased slightly 
more than 9 per cent, while there was a de- 
crease of 2.8 per cent in the number of rapes. 
The largest cities had the highest inci- 
dence of crime in all classifications, except 
negligent manslaughters and larceny, dur- 
ing the first six months of 1952. Murders oc- 
curred with greater frequency in the East 
South Central states, while the South Atlantic 
states had the highest rates of aggravated as- 
saults. New England cities were low in mur- 
ders, robberies, and serious assaults, but 
higher than the Middle Atlantic states in 
burglary, larceny, and auto thefts. Cities in 
the Pacific Coast states were high in crimes 
against property (robbery, burglary, lar- 
ceny, and auto thefts). 

The crime rates of the FBI for the first 
half of this year are based on reports from 
2,636 cities and the FBI’s Uniform Crime Re- 
ports (semiannual bulletin for 1952 recently 
issued, contains information on the number 
of offenses known to the police in each of the 
cities over 25,000, crime rate data by popu- 
lation groups and by geographic area, and 
the number of police department employees 
in each city of more than 2,500 population. 
The number of police department employ- 
ees averages 1.75 per 1,000 inhabitants for 
all cities reporting, and ranges from 1.26 in 
cities of less than 10,000 population to 2.21 
in cities of more than 250,000. 
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Cities Use Many Methods to 
Finance Off-Street Parking 


OINT financing by the city government 
and private parties is being used to 
finance an off-street parking lot in one of the 
principal business districts of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. This is but one of the methods being 
used by a number of medium-sized and 
large cities in attacking the downtown park- 
ing problem through a coordinated pro- 
gram of off-street parking lots, parking ga- 
rages, parking meters, and time-limit park- 
ing. 

The Berkeley parking lot is now under 
construction and will be metered for 105 
automobiles. It is a limited-time shopper lot 
located within 200 feet of the center of the 
city’s second largest business district. The 
original financing plan was for the city to 
put up 50 per cent of the money with the 
balance being provided voluntarily—25 per 
cent by the merchants renting or leasing 
stores within the area and 25 per cent by 
property owners within the area. A “‘con- 
tribution district’? was formed and all mer- 
chants and business property owners within 
800 feet walking distance from the proposed 
site were considered as benefiting directly. 

Merchants’ contributions were figured 
and distributed according to volume of busi- 
ness done while assessed property valuations 
were used in allocating contributions among 
property owners. The entire program was 
voluntary, and actual contributions on the 
part of merchants and property owners 
amounted to about 36 per cent of the total 
requirement—somewhat short of the 50 per 
cent goal originally established. The city 
therefore actually appropriated 64 per cent 
of the cost for the lot and the improvements. 
The cost per car space for the lot, including 
land acquisition, construction, and improve- 
ments, is about $1,500 per car space. A de- 
tailed description of the Berkeley plan ap- 
pears in the October, 1952, issue of Traffic 
Quarterly. 

Richmond, Virginia, has acquired land 
for a parking lot near the principal down- 
town stores as part of a five-year capital im- 
provement program. The total cost for land 
and improvements was $345,000. The lot 
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has 240 car spaces, but more than 300 cars 
can be parked at one time if necessary. A 
private operator, selected by competitive 
bidding, leases the lot, but the city specifies 
parking rates, employee working conditions, 
methods of operation, and employee sala- 
ries. The city receives 45 per cent of the 
gross receipts of the lot with a guaranteed 
minimum of $20,000 per year. 

In Niles, Michigan, all net parking meter 
revenues have been earmarked for the ac- 
quisition and development of off-street park- 
ing lots. A three-member parking commis- 
sion has authority to issue revenue bonds for 
the lots. 

A department of off-street parking has 
been established in Columbus, Ohio, with 
authority to acquire land and to construct, 
maintain, and operate off-street parking 
facilities. The facilities can include not only 
parking lots but also buildings, garages, 
ramps, and underground structures. 

Hartford, Connecticut, has sold a $2,940,- 
000 bond issue for an off-street parking ga- 
rage. The site has been selected and negotia- 
tions are underway for acquisition. City en- 
gineers will design the garage, employing 
such outside consultants as are necessary. 
Kansas City, Kansas, has sold a $340,000 
revenue bond issue for the construction of a 
subsurface parking garage. The land site is 
an off-street parking lot presently owned and 
operated by the city. 

Voters in Kansas City, Missouri, have 
authorized $1,500,000 in general obligation 
bonds for urban redevelopment projects in- 
cluding a 2,500-car off-street parking ga- 
rage. Federal urban redevelopment funds 
will be used for part of the cost of acquiring 
and clearing the land. A redevelopment cor- 
poration will be organized to finance, with 
private capital, the construction of the off- 
street parking terminal. 

Topeka, Kansas, has made an agreement 
with Park and Shop, an organization of busi- 
nessmen, for off-street parking facilities. The 
city will build and Park and Shop will oper- 
ate the facilities, including a 400-car parking 
garage and a surface lot with additional 
projects planned later. After Park and Shop 
raises $100,000 as a guarantee of interest 
payments, the city will authorize issuance of 
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up to $2,000,000 in revenue bonds. The 
agreement provides that if revenues from the 
facilities are insufficient to pay interest and 
principal on the bonds, the $100,000 can be 
used for interest payments. If the facilities 
make a profit, 80 per cent will go to the city 
and 20 per cent to Park and Shop. 

A large-scale off-street parking plan has 
been submitted to the Tucson, Arizona, city 
council by an advisory committee. The plan 
provides for 3,500 off-street parking spaces 
in the downtown area at a cost of $5,000,- 
000, to be financed by revenue bonds. The 
plan contemplates six four-story parking ga- 
rages with a total capacity of 2,500 cars, and 
parking lots to provide for another 1,000 
automobiles. 

Other cities that are planning and devel- 
oping parking garages under municipal 
sponsorship are Denver, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Memphis, and Philadelphia. 


Miami To Install Telephone Fire 
Alarm System 


N MIAMI, Florida, the city commission 
recently gave favorable consideration to 
the installation of a fire-police emergency 
telephone alarm system. Telephones would 
be installed in boxes for use by citizens, and 
the person making a call would talk directly 
with the city communications center which 
handles both fire and police alarms. It is es- 
timated that the cost of installing and main- 
taining the telephone alarm system would be 
approximately $15 per month for each tele- 
phone box. The new system, which would be 
maintained by the telephone company, was 
designed by Ben Demby, superintendent of 
communications, and is outlined in a report 
recently submitted to City Manager E. A. 
Evans. 

It is pointed out in the report that the 
present alarm boxes are rarely used for re- 
porting fires in Miami, even in high value 
districts with many public alarm boxes. 
Only 4.5 per cent of the fire calls received 
during the past two and one-half years were 
box alarms, and nearly two-thirds of these 
calls were false. The report stated that 
$75,000 per year for the next 10 years would 
be needed to rebuild the present system of 
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308 boxes and recommended that the entire 
system of boxes and connecting cables be 
abandoned. 


Many Cities Retain Federal 
Rent Controls 


PPROXIMATELY 16,500,000 people 

will remain under federal rent control 

in the United States, Alaska, and Puerto 

Rico, principally as a result of local city 

council resolutions or popular referendums 
before the September 30 deadline. 

About 1,450 cities with 13,000,000 people 
asked for extension of federal rent control as 
provided by the federal housing and rent act 
as amended by Congress last June. An addi- 
tional 3,500,000 people remain under fed- 
eral rent control by residing in 120 areas 
designated as “critical defense housing 
areas” under federal law. The larger cities 
that voted to end federal rent controls on 
September 30 were Toledo, Denver, Des 
Moines, Seattle, Atlanta, and Detroit. 

Local and statewide referendums in Mas- 
sachusetts resulted in 97.5 per cent of the 
people voting to remain under federal con- 
trol. Public hearings in Detroit, Chicago, 
and St. Louis were marked by bitter ex- 
changes between landlord and _ tenant 
groups. In Kansas City, Missouri, the city 
manager presented a special report on rent 
control to the city council which pointed out 
that the present housing situation had im- 
proved considerably over the immediate 
postwar years but that there was a shortage 
of lower-rent units for families with children. 
The report was based on a survey of news- 
paper advertising lineage offering units for 
rent and a telephone survey of persons plac- 
ing housing-wanted ads in local newspapers. 
The city council in mid-September voted to 
decontrol, but on September 30 the city was 
declared a “‘critical defense housing area’’ so 
controls remain in effect. 

The only jurisdictions with local rent con- 
trol are Hawaii, the District of Columbia, 
and the state of New York. Flint, Michigan, 
had its own rent control ordinance, but the 
regulations were recently declared unconsti- 
tutional by the state supreme court. 
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NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 











? urren Previous Same Ww High 
Item Besis _ Month ——t. tsi | nist 
Consumers’ Price Index!.... 1935-39 =100 190.8 9-15 191.1 186.6 181.5 189.1 
Municipal Bond Index?..... % yield 2.39 10-16 2.32 2.07 1.59 2.17 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’. .... 100,000 pop. 63 Aug. .66 57 57 .90 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... In 1000s 104 July 133 86 62 130 
Construction Cost Index’... 1947-49=100 122.1 July 120.8 116.1 113.2 117.6 


Value of New Construction®. In millions $3,077 
eee ere In millions $1,995 


Governmental®.......... In millions $1,082 


July $2,981 $2,790 $1,933 $2,843 
July $1,906 $ 858 $1,501 $1,893 
July $1,075 $ 932 $ 432 § 958 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


* U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
* U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 


$ Joint estimate of U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the unadjusted value 
of ‘“‘work put in place” (actually done during the month). Includes structural additions and alterations, but 


not maintenance and repairs. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND 
CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 


Of Pusiic MANAGEMENT, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, 
for October 1, 1952. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS | gg 
COUNTY OF COOK 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing edi- 
tor, and business manager are: Publisher: International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois; Editor, Clarence 
E. Ridley; Managing Editor, Orin F. Nolting; Business Manager, None, 
all at 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 

2. The owner is: The International City Managers’ Association, an 
incorporated organization of city managers. The officers of the Associa- 

tion are: President, Clarence H. Elliott, city manager, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; and Regional Vice-Presidents, W. D. Toyne, city manager, 
Grand Junction, Colorado; A. D. Telfer, city manager, Beloit, Wis- 


consin;"H.”"A. Thomason, city manager, Bryan, Texas; C. C. Massey, 
county manager, Fairfax County, Virginia; and W. S. Brackett, city 
manager, Concord, New Hampshire. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation fcr whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


[Signed] ORIN F. NOLTING, Managing Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day of October, 1952. 
[Signed] Wiipa M. Pippen, Notary Public 

(SEAL) (My commission expires March 19, 1956) 
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WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


Establishes Department of Finance 


AN Diego, California, has established an in- 
tegrated department of finance with six divi- 
sions under a director of finance appointed by the 
city manager. The new divisions are purchasing, 
property management and control, treasury, au- 
dit, general services, and accounting. The general 
services division includes a machine-tabulating 
section for payroll, water billing, cost accounting, 
and general accounting, and an administrative 
services section for central duplicating, microfilm, 
photostatic services, stenographic pool, messenger 
service, and so on. The accounting division is di- 
vided into two sections for general government 
accounting and water accounting. The city budg- 
et division has not been included in the new cen- 
tralized finance department but has been at- 
tached instead to the office of the city manager to 
serve the direct needs of the city manager in mak- 
ing administrative studies. The finance depart- 
ment, however, will handle most of the clerical 
work incident to budget preparation. 


Adopts New Zoning Rules 


Stamford, Connecticut, has adopted new zon- 
ing regulations to encourage the development of 
large tracts of land and to promote orderly con- 
trol of construction in the city. An unusual feature 
is the establishment of “designed districts” where 
any parcel of land, ten acres or more in area, may 
be subdivided for commercial, industrial, or resi- 
dential purposes. For residential development 
playgrounds and other recreational areas must be 
provided to the equivalent of 200 square feet of 
space for each dwelling unit. Off-street parking 
must be provided for all types of new construc- 
tion. The regulations provide for a zoning en- 
forcement officer who must approve site plans 
before any building permits can be issued. This 
officer also issues a certificate of occupancy when 
the construction is completed to certify com- 
pliance with zoning requirements. 


Promotes New Industries 

An intensive three-year program of industrial 
development has been undertaken in Monterey 
County, California, and is being financed by the 
city of Salinas, Monterey County, and private 
contributions. The mayor and the city manager 
of Salinas were active in the establishment of 
Monterey County Industrial Development, Inc., 
4 nonprofit organization which is promoting the 
industrial development of the area. Over the next 


three years the organization will spend a total of 
$150,000, with $15,000 per year being contrib- 
uted by Monterey County, $10,000 per year by 
the city of Salinas, and $25,000 per year from 
businessmen in the area. The program already 
has brought in two comparatively large indus- 
tries and a number of smaller ones. To help at- 
tract new industry an attractive brochure has 
been prepared. Entitled Monterey County, Cali- 
fornia—for the Balance of Your Life, it describes the 
county on the basis of eight factors important in 
selecting an industrial site: land, government and 
tax rates, labor supply, transportation facilities, 
markets, climate, housing, and recreational facili- 
ties. 


Airport Hangar Privately Financed 

Private capital will provide a $3,500,000 han- 
gar at the Cleveland, Ohio, airport. The city 
council has approved an ordinance permitting an 
agreement between the city and a private firm to 
construct the hangar. Under the agreement the 
firm will rent the land from the city and design, 
finance, and construct the hangar. Upon comple- 
tion the hangar will be leased to the city for 25 
years, with title to revert to the city at the end of 
that period. The city will execute lease agree- 
ments with scheduled airlines serving Cleveland 
and with other tenants approved by the private 
firm. These agreements are to cover long-term 
use of the hangar at rentals totaling at least 120 
per cent of the city’s aggregate rental obligation. 


New Personnel Procedures 


Each employee who leaves the city service in 
Boulder, Colorado, is asked to fill out an em- 
ployee separation form. The form is set up as a 
checklist to solicit the employee’s opinions on the 
city’s general treatment of employees, working 
conditions, pay, supervision, and general reac- 
tions to employment conditions in the city serv- 
ice. The employee is asked to mail the reply and 
is not required to sign the form. . . . Santa Moni- 
ca, California, now awards pins to city employ- 
ees for the first and each succeeding five years’ 
service. Original awards will be made at a public 
meeting with city employees and invited guests in 
attendance, and subsequent awards will be made 
by department heads. Employees with 20 or more 
years of service will receive their pins from the 
mayor at a regular meeting of the city council. 
Santa Monica also has inaugurated a program of 
sending letters of congratulation to employees for 
pay increases, promotions, and rcurement.... 
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Savannah, Georgia, has established a group life 
insurance plan for city employees with the city 
paying one-half of the premiums. . . . Janesville, 
Wisconsin, granted a 7.5 per cent salary increase 
to city employees retroactive to the first of the 
year following a survey of local industries and 15 
other cities in the state. The survey covered rates 
of pay for 30 city jobs, overtime pay, vacations, 
sick Jeave, and hospital and surgical insurance. 


Forbids Employee Strikes 

An anti-strike ordinance for city employees 
has been adopted by Birmingham, Alabama. 
The ordinance states that it shall be unlawful for 
city employees “‘to participate in any strike or 
concerted stoppage or slowdown of work against 
the city.” The penalty for a striking employee is 
immediate discharge from the city service. The 
ordinance also provides that it shall be unlawful 
for a city employee or any other person to picket 
the city hall or any other municipal property in 
an attempt to influence or coerce the city with 
regard to conditions of city employment. Persons 
who picket city property can be jailed for 180 
days and fined $100 and costs. 


Defense Effort Hits Cities 


A number of American cities are being ad- 
versely affected by the impact of large defense 
plants, atomic energy installations, and armed 
forces installations. The area of Augusta, Geor- 
gia, and Aiken and North Augusta, South Caro- 
lina, for example, has had to absorb 40,000 con- 
struction workers and their families. Congress has 
appropriated $100,000,000 for defense housing 
and $195,000,000 for the construction of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in critical defense 
areas. Construction programs in some cities have 
been delayed or postponed because of materials 
shortages while prices have risen from 5 to 20 per 
cent. Denver, Colorado, planned an off-street 
parking project in 1950. While waiting two years 
for materials to become available the cost of the 
project rose 25 per cent. Similar increases in con- 
struction costs for capital projects over the last 
two years have been reported by Los Angeles, 
Detroit, and Milwaukee. 


City Finance News 


Six cities recently reported to the American 
Municipal Association that they can issue reve- 
nue bonds without a vote of the people—Akron, 
Birmingham, Columbus (Ohio), Louisville, San 
Antonio, and Seattle. Louisville has the broadest 
grant of authority and can issue revenue bonds 
without popular vote for almost any municipal 
purpose.... Kansas City, Missouri, has ac- 
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quired microfilm equipment for preserving old 
records. . . . St. Louis has adopted a one-half of 
one per cent income tax on individual earnings 
and net profits of businesses. . . . The city man- 
ager of Vancouver, Washington, keeps a record 
of monetary savings accomplished for the city. 
Each saving is written up on a separate sheet with 
a brief description of method involved. Many of 
the savings have been brought about by the con- 
solidation of functions, elimination of positions, 
and improvement of procedures. A saving of 
$2,000 a year will be made, for example, by com- 
bined billing of water and sewer accounts and a 
change to bi-monthly billing. 


Opposes Collective Bargaining 

The Portland, Oregon, city council has re- 
jected a proposed charter amendment that, if 
passed by the voters, would have given city fire- 
men the right to collective bargaining and arbi- 
tration. Reasons given by the council for reject- 
ing the amendment were that the measure was 
discriminatory because it included only one city 
department, that it was an abrogation of the 
powers of the council since an arbiter’s findings 
on salaries could be made without regard to the 
city’s ability to pay, and that it was not in the 
public interest.... Lansing, Michigan, has 
adopted an ordinance prohibiting members of 
the police department from joining any organiza- 
tion composed solely of law enforcement officers. 


Cities Cited for Noise Abatement 


Atlanta, Jacksonville, and Memphis have re- 
ceived 1952 achievement awards from National 
Noise Abatement Council for outstanding effort 
in combating the problem of excessive noise. 
Memphis has won the achievement award for the 
11th time and was cited as one of the quietest 
cities in the United States. Four other cities (Salt 
Lake City; Little Rock; Dearborn, Michigan; and 
Glendale, California) were awarded certificates 
for exceptional civic service in inaugurating and 
conducting noise abatement activities. 


Help for City Charter Commissions 

A revised edition of A Guide for Charter Commis- 
sions has been issued by the National Municipal 
League to take into account the experience of 
hundreds of municipal charter commissions that 
have been active since the publication of the first 
edition in 1947. The guide is intended to be used 
with the Model City Charter issued by the League 
and reflects the advice of leading charter experts. 
The guide contains discussions on how to proceed 
in achieving sound decisions on form of govern- 
ment, methods of assuring popular control, provi- 
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sion for the city executive and administration or- 
ganization, and the drafting of sections relating 
to finance, personnel, taxation, licenses, plan- 
ning, and public utilities. The guide serves as a 
manual for organizing charter commissions, se- 
curing consultants, preparing the preliminary 
draft of the charter, holding public hearings, and 
campaigning for the adoption of the charter (see 
Pick of the Month section). 


“Coffee Break” for Employees 


The Los Angeles city council has authorized 
employees to take 15 minutes each morning and 
afternoon at no loss of pay or time for a “coffee 
break.” Previously city workers had been per- 
mitted to take such breaks, but the time was de- 
ducted from their lunch periods when and if em- 
ployees reported it. The purpose of making the 
coffee breaks legal and regulated was to increase 
work output and thus promote efficiency and 
economy, according to City Administrative Of- 
ficer Samuel Leask, Jr., who reports that several 
months’ experience with the plan indicates it is 
successful. 


Nationwide Exams for Police Chief 

Phoenix, Arizona, recently appointed a lieu- 
tenant within the police department as chief of 
police after a rigorous series of tests. Twenty- 
seven members of the city police department took 
written tests, and eight were selected for inter- 
views before a three-member oral examining 
board composed of the head of the Texas state 
department of public safety, a professor of crimi- 
nology at the University of California, and a vice- 
president in charge of personnel at a local bank. 
The Phoenix examination was open to persons 
residing outside the city as well as to members of 
the force. Other cities that have recently held 
open competitive examinations for chief of police 
are Johnson City, Tennessee; Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas; La Grange, Georgia; and Ontario and Palo 
Alto, California. 


Employ Women for Crossing Guards 

Chicago now uses 300 women as school cross- 
ing guards thereby relieving regular policemen 
for other duties. The women guards, who passed 
civil service tests in July, work four hours a day. 
They are paid $1.50 an hour and are supplied 
belts and uniform caps. ... Detroit also is re- 
cruiting, testing, and training women for school 
crossing guard duty. Applicants are tested for 
ability to judge distances in traffic, mental alert- 
ness, attitude towards children, parents, and 
drivers, and willingness to report violations. 
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Authorizes Metropolitan Refuse Service 


The Massachusetts legislature has authorized 
the Metropolitan District Commission serving 
the Boston area to develop a metropolitan system 
of refuse disposal and to build, maintain, and op- 
erate five incinerators for 17 cities and towns, in- 
cluding Boston. The Commission was created 60 
years ago but has been limited to sewerage, water 
works, and parks. Passage of the act culminated 
several years of pressure from individual cities 
and towns faced with rising costs and dwindling 
land areas for refuse disposal. Cities and towns 
which share in the use of the five incinerators will 
be assessed annually in proportion to the volume 
of refuse contributed. 


Urges Area-wide Sewer Service 

King County (Seattle), Washington, during 
the past decade increased 92 per cent in popula- 
tion outside the city of Seattle while the city of 
Seattle increased only 26 per cent. This rapid 
growth of the suburban area has resulted in a 
critical sewage disposal problem, and the Mu- 
nicipal League of Seattle in a recent study has 
recommended that a comprehensive sewage dis- 
posal plan be prepared for the entire metropoli- 
tan area, that present sewer district laws be 
strengthened, and that a metropolitan sanitary 
district be created. Specific suggestions, together 
with a review of methods being used throughout 
the country for solving the sewage problem on an 
areawide basis, are set forth in a report recently 
issued by the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, entitled Jntermunicipal Arrangements for 
Sewerage Service, and distributed to the officials of 
cities subscribing to the Association’s Manage- 
ment Information Service. A companion report, 
entitled Municipal Policy on Sanitary Sewer Exten- 
stons, also has been issued by the ICMA. 


Adopts Sewer Service Charge 

Murfreesboro, Tennessee (13,052), on the 
basis of the first six months of operation with a 
sewer service charge, estimates an annual revenue 
of $47,000. The sewer service charge was adopted 
nearly a year ago when the city decided to com- 
bine its water and sewerage systems and to issue 
$1,200,000 in water and sewer revenue bonds to 
construct outfall lines to serve newly annexed 
areas, new low-rent housing projects, and an ex- 
panding industrial area. The sewer service charge 
is 50 per cent of the water rate and is added to 
water bills. Steps to improve the sewer system 
were taken after the city had employed consulting 
engineers who developed a program for im- 
provements to both water and sewer systems. 
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